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HE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
gelligence, and the news of the day. 

TermMs—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers willbe sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
gnd the simple order, ‘Discontinue.’ 

Address“ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


The Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H Tuacxer, Superintendent. 














Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c., 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings; 
Gothic and other patterns. 

C. Exuis, Master-workman. 





Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. ; 

8. Newnovuse, Superintendent. 


WAADALDAN 


. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O H. Mitter, C. Oxps, Agents. 


PDL IS 








an Assortment of our own 


Traveling-Bags: 
stock. 


Manufacture, from carefully selected 
Merchants supplied. 

J. Reynoups, 

Mrs. E. Wuitrie.p, 


PRPPPLPLPPAAPPALLILSS 


Superintendents. 


the Community. ; 
Mrs. A. ©. Sears, Superintendent. 


Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, : 
D. J. Haut, Miller. 


J ob=Printing: jnost kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the Cincuxar Office. 
. G. CAMPBELL. 
ARAPDPAAR AD RED DA ARPDDDIL DP 
Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Latre, Oneida Association. 


Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, .... PUTNEY, VT. 





Ly wWwallinsfora Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 


H. ALLEN, .:. WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 

The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 








Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
N. Y¥. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by. J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; .( 2d and 3rd) of the 


Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


par Past Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

g@e Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 





State, as distinctly as possible. : 
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Niagara Falls-=-Growth of Villages in the Vi- 
cinity. 


Drummondville, (C. W.) Oct. 21, 1855. 

Dear Frienps:—Being now on a visit to 
my former home, and seeing the great change 
that is taking place on both sides of the Niagara, 
in the vicinity of the falls, I thought a brief de- 
scription of the progress of the place would be 
interesting to some of the readers of the Circular. 

My personal knowledge of this place dates 
back 21 years. In the fall of 1834 I left Buffalo, 
crossed the river, and being charmed with the 
delightful scenes hereabout, and the beauty of 
the great cataract, | could not return. So here 
my tent was pitched and remained until my con- 
nection with the Community. In 1834 a small 
portion of the Clifton House was in course of erec- 
tion. The Museum was kept in a small stone 
building now forming part of a stable. A small 
building stood near the stair-case leading to the 
sheet of water. These, and two or three old cot- 
tages, were all that adorned the flat around the 
falls on the Cauada side. The lands in the vi- 
cinity of the cataract were bought up by a weal- 
thy company and a city was laid out, but never 
built. A small village of dilapidated houses is 
all that remains of the famous City of the Falls. 
The village of Drummondville, situated about a 
mile from the river, and nearly as far from the 
proposed city, is built on the side of the hill on 
which the battle of Lundy’s Lane was fought, 
having a pleasant eastern descent, and is growing 
rapidly. A collection of houses called Clifton, 
occupy a locality on the ferry road near the 
river, and about a mile from the two former vil- 
lages. The three villages thus forming a triangle, 
are now fast extending themselves together. 


Several causes appeared to stay the progress of 
the growth of the villages for many years, and to 
dampen the enterprize that was started in the 
neighborhood. The old fogyism of mcnopolists 
checked all on this side, and individual interest 
checked all on the American side of the river.— 
The great spirit of enterprise has at last borne 
down the opposers of progress, and the result is 
a splendid Suspension Bridge, with its fast grow- 
ing village and substantial railroads. Where a 
few years ago spread an unbroken cedar forest, 
now are seen handsome buildings of modern 
styles, and multitudes of travelers thronging the 
places that a short time ago heard little but the 
chatter of the squirrel, the cry of the blue jay, 
or caw of the crow. The Clifton House has 
grown into a first class hotel, with numerous ap- 
pendages and handsome grounds; several fine 
buildings have been erected near Table Rock, and 
pleasant gardens are making around the museum 
and adjoining buildings; besides, extensive prep- 
arations are going forward for a finer building 
than any in the place. The old perpendicular, 
circular stair-case for the accommodation of trav- 
elers wishing to go behind the sheet of water, 
has been superseded by an easy stone stair-case, 
cut out of the solid rock by the enterprizing mu- 
seum proprietor. In 1834, one: or two single- 
horse buggies were employed to convey travelers 
around the falls, now carriages of many descrip- 
tions, and of the finest styles, are running in ev- 
ery direction. The influx of visitors to the place, 
however, does not last over about three months 
in the hottest of the seasen. 

Many details might be added showing the great 
change that has taken and is taking place in this 
neglected but privileged part of the country. It 
is evident, however, that God is at work preparing 
the best parts of this continent for his great pur- 
pose, Communism. Never did I hear such enthu- 
siastic descriptions of the great works in contem- 
plation for the Canadas. Emigrants will soon be 
able to travel to the far West with more ease and 
less expense than they formerly did in only cross- 
ing the Atlantic; so that the uninhabited and 
untilled regions of the West may soon become the 
home of fruitfulness. But Niagara is evidently 
one of the favored places of the earth in beauty, 
healthfulness,"moderation of climate and ‘natural 
advantages. The bridges are connecting the coun- 
tries on either side, and old prejudices are fast 
wearigg away, to make room fora closer union 
which must come in the reign of peace. c. E. 











Night Scenery--Lunar Observations--A Five= 
Hundred Cannon Battery, &c. 


Baldwinsville, N. Y., Nov. 19, 1855. 

Dear Brotuer, B..—The basket.is shipped 
this day per Express, (charges paid,) directed to 
“ Henry Thacker, Oneida, N.Y.” 1 am happy 
to have this opportunity to serve the Community, 
and hope the article will please those who shall 
use it. [All pronounced it admirable.] Any fur- 
ther order will be thankfully received and duly 
honored. 

We have been having (and you have doubtless 
had the samme) beautiful days and charming nights, 
in common with all the dwellers on this hemis- 
phere. Itis one form in which our heavenly Fa- 
ther delights to please the creatures He has made. 
1n particular, in the early morning the planet Ve- 
nus, careering up as the morning star, is an object 
of rare beauty. In the evening Jupiter, with its 
neighbor the moon, present to us on the land in- 
teresting objects of sight, but to the nautical man 
on many an ocean they are lamps that guide the 
lone ship on the pathlessdeep. Modern science 
has found a method‘of determining the longitude, 
by observations of the angular distance of the 
moon from the planets, several of the fixed stars, 
and from the sun. An observation of this kind 
is technically termed ‘A Lunar.’ Still great diffi- 
culty exists in ascertaining the longitude either 
by this method or by chronometer. In taking a 
lunar observation, an error of halfa minute of arc, 
in measuring the angular distance, owing either to 
error in the sextant or to imperfection of the ob- 
servation, will make an error in the longitude of 
about fifteen miles. This error is sufficient in 
some situations to send the noble ship, with all 
her living freight, to the deep, dark caves of the 
ocean. The method of taking an observation of 
this kind is as follows: the principal observer lies 
flat on his back, with a sextant, to take the angu- 
lar distance ; two others, each with a sextant or 
quadrant, stand ready to take the altitude of each 
object ; a fourth one stands with a watch in his 
hand set to true time at ship; at a given signal 
from the principal observer, the observations are 
made and time noted. This is repeated three or 
four times and the mean is taken. Then eveunt 
omnes below to finish with a mathematical calcu- 
ation, and thus endeth the first lesson. 

It is a matter for thankfulness that my health 
and buoyancy of spiritare so evident. Since the 
@y, when by the grace of God, I was delivered 
from dyspepsia, it seems that the resurrection 
life of Christ has taken possession of my body and 
is bidding defiance to old age aud decay. Christ 
is master of all wisdom and knowledge, and pos 
sessed of all power in heaven and in earth, and I 
can fancy that if there was a battery of five hun- 
dred pieces of cannon it would be a pleasure to send 
theif’ roar, echoing among the hills and streams, 
and speaking his praise in thunder tones. 


In the last Circular, the letter of Mrs. A. of 
Wallingford is truly refreshing. I well remem- 
ber the time when Mr. and Mrs. A. made a surren- 
der of all exclusive right to their property, and 
then admired their sincerity. And at this time, 
after they have experienced all the consequences 
such anabandonment produces, it is cheering 
to see them rejoicing in their Community re- 
lations. ‘Ihe remarks accompanying that letter, 
exhibit a picture that has often been presented 
to my mind. Often fancy paints the beauties and 
comforts of the home we now possess, a spot 
which I have done all in my power to render 
pleasant, both within and without, and at such 
times, in view of giving it up, a regret stands 
ready to steal in. This is soon dismissed, and 
thanks to the grace of God, the hearts of Mrs. R. 
and myself are fixed in the determination to for- 
sake all for the love of Christ, as soon. as the 
way is clear. G. W. R. 


A Visit to Wallingtord. 
Wallingford, Conn., Nov. 10, 1855. 
Dear FriENDs:— 

Receiving an invitation from the Wallingford 
Commune to spend a short time with them for a 
business object, I left home on Wednesday morn- 
ing last, and came here by the way of Prescott 
and Belchertown in Mass. I visited the latter 
places by invitation of Mr. S——, in whose com- 
pany I left P——. To beable to make only a has- 
ty visit to friends and places connected with the 








cause and former history of Perfectionism was 
quite agreeable. At both Prescott and Belcher- 
town we met a hearty reception from a few lov- 
ing hearts, old, ‘tried, and faithful’ friends of the 
truth, who could cheer on the work of progress 
and the triumphs of Bible Communism over the 
conditions of sin and selfishness. But many that 
once professed gospel holiness are occupied in 
modern spiritualism; and as nearly as I could 
learn, the zeal and love of many has become cold, 
and worldliness holds them in its grasp. My faith 
in the gospel of Bible Communism as the great 
and only effective antidote for the manifold evils 
of society, for war, slavery and social or domestic 
discords, was very much strengthened by my ob- 
servations ; and I felt a new purpose to devote my 
life more earnestly to forward the reign of Christ. 
in the unity and harmonies of his kingdom in the 
world. 

This forenoon I have spent in looking over the 
premises, and taking in the surrounding scenery, 
with some observation of the internal :mprove- 
ments, and the business and social organization of 
the family here. As I walked alone, this bright 
and cheerful forenoon, in the garden, viewing the 
grounds and admiring the general arrangements, 
my heart was touched with gratitude to God for 
all his goodness, especially for the gift of his Son, 
and the advent of his gospel and kingdom of peace 
on earth and good willtomen. I could admire his 
wisdom in the choice of so beautiful a spot for 
the development of social unity. I could say enthu- 
siastically in my heart, in all descriptions of this 
locality ‘the half had not been told ,’ and though I 
had been here twice before, I never had realized 
half its beauty. I said to myself, God is good and 
how thankful Iam to him for this truth and the 
enlargement I feel. 


Turning to consider the cause of my pleasure, I 
felt sure it was the outgrowth and fruit of Com- 
munism springing up from the seeds of faith sown 
by the word of God—that all external beauty—all 
outward manifestations of order and harmony, 
are but the index to the interior spirit that 
reigns in the heart and subdues the life to the 
‘obedience of Christ.’ Here, now, in place of iso- 
lation, reigns the gospel, pentecostal spirit of Com- 
munism, manifesting its fruits, love, joy, peace, 
&c., and it has changed the external appearances 
and adapted things to its own genius and order. 
Though this was a Community family four years 
ago when I was first here, yet appearances bore 
the impress of individualism; they were as to out- 
ward thmgs just passing out of the old into the 
new order. Now the garden, the orchard, house 
and barn arrangements all testify to the progress, 
the change for the better, that goes hand in hand 
with a practical gospel, and how heartily I fels 
to congratulate the thrice happy family, that by 
giving up all—houses and lands, children and 
friends—to Christ, have received their hundred 
fold in all the comforts of home and friends and 
social blessings. My love of Communism is in- 
creased to a happy glow, and I rejoice in the favor 
of the Lord while I confess Christ my Saviour, 
and humbly offer my life in devotion to Him. 

— M. L. W. 
From Northern Illinois. 
mae er Freeport, Ill., Nov. 11, 1855. 

Since becoming acquainted with your principles 
some six years ago, I have had strong doubts at 
times whether they were the doctrines of the 
Bible or not. I have examined and re-examined; 
and em now fully persuaded that your principles 
are those of the Primitive church, and that Christ 
is owning and blessing youas the exponents of the 
kingdom of Ged. This expression comes from 
the heart. Since we parted at B——’s, my efforts 
have been directed mainly to gain ‘a more passive 
and quiet spirit, and to Jet Christ have more com- 
plete possession of me. I found that to beable to 
withstand temptation I must have the righteous- 
ness of God, ‘This alone is good cvin, and none 
other will pass. I thank God for the interview I 
had with you—the spirit you exhibited was every 
way worthy. You shall have my whole heart 
and both hands for the future, and I know as.I in- 
crease in spiritual goods, ‘all things will be ad- 
ded to me.’ ’ 

I found that a sudden break-off from business 
did me good. I needed some more specific mean 




















to quicken. my sympathy with Christ, and I ac- 
knowledge a special providenee of our heavenly 
Father in mevting you and the other friends at 
Iowa. I find that I am gradually being trans- 
formed and making some progress, for which I 
feel thankful—that I begin to understand and ap- 
preciate the great work which God has begun, and 
the qualifications of those who are to be his in- 
struments in ushering in the kingdom of his Son- 
In seeking a true knowledge of my spiritual wants 
and condition, I turn myself from all that is out- 
ward, and direct my whole attention to the facts 
of the battle, where it is victory or eternal death, 
My confidence in Christ as an almighty Savior, 
is firm and unwavering, and that he will yet come 
off conqueror, and I shall yet praise him. I want 
the center ‘and core of my heart dedicated to 
Christ—this conviction is rolled upon me, and I 
shall never rest till I find myself cut loose from 
the world and all its attractions. I want to be 
preserved body and soul, blameless from all the 
pollutions of the devil. Human effort accom- 
plishes nothing in the way of salvation; I have 
found this out to my hurt, for just when I would 
fancy myself strong, then I would fall, and then 
Satan would buffet me. I will be cheated no lon- 
ger—Christ shall step in and save me, his ever- 
lesting arm shall uphold me, and so shall I rejoice 
in the God of my salvation. Oh, how the devil 
has kept me back from confessing Christ, filling 
my mind with doubts and misgivings about his 
divine character, his power and eapacity to save, 
until it seemed I was one solid mass of unbelief. 
Oh, for a heart to praise God this day for an ap- 
preciation of the loveliness of Christ, and a pow- 
er to see the hatefulness of him ‘who was a liar 
from the beginning.’ My soul testifies that Christ 
hall be my portion—that I am ready to part with 
all for him and his. Yoursin sincerity, J. R. 
Southern Illinois. 
Collinsville, lll., Nov. 4, 1855. 

Drar Frienps:—I thank God and take cour- 
age daily in the discipleship of Jesus Christ, in 
whom I put my faith, and whom I confess as my 
Saviour from the evil of the world. In all my 
life I see the hand of his Providence; and it 
seems to me that he brought me acquainted with 
you that I might receive of your light, and there- 
by receive from him greater love, and hope, and 
faith, to support me in the labers of life.— 
Though I rarely write you, I love you, and my 
heart often reaches out towards you, and especial- 
ly towards those with whom my communication 
has been formerly personal. 

I have entered during the past year and a half 
in my social and business connections further into 
the heart of the world, (aion,) and have felt the 
pressure of its spirit ; but I have been stronger to 
resist it in knowledge of Christ and experience of 
his power to fill my life with thankfulness, and 
energy for my work, and the influences of the 
three mighty ones that abide forever, Faith, Hope 
and Charity. Nevertheless I have been made to 
feel with acuter perceptions how intensely selfish 
is the spirit of the world—how it is controlled by 
the love of money and the love of pleasure; but 
worse than this is it to find how even the most 
generous and excellent, are faithless and hopeless 
of a state of society that shall be free from sel- 
fishness and sin, and receive words of a better 
hope with apathetic disbehef. ‘In the millen- 
nium, or ages hence, these things may be.’ But 
I find myself often repeating aloud, (and I know 
not why, for the words come to my lips when I 
am not thinking of any subject that can even 
remotely suggest them,) ‘One day is with the 
Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day.’ Perhaps this involuntary pronun- 
ciation is’ sent into my mouth to keep the truth 
before me, that I may not be discouraged. 

The southern part of Illinois is commonly known 
as ‘Egypt,’ a land of darkness. People generally 
like to draw the boundary line south of them- 
selves ; but I am sure that I am in the shadow, 
at least in the border of the gross darkness. The 
people need yet the training of Moses and the 
prophets, as preparation for that which is to 
come. Whenever I find an open ear for a good 
word, I drop it in, hoping it may prove a seed, 
not always by the wayside. But as yet my teach- 
ing does not often go beyond that of John the 
Baptist. I point out the evils of our life, and 
their roots in spiritual causes, in the love of mon- 
ey, of power, of pleasure, and in indolent attach- 
ment to the things that are, which is the power 
of habit. I can show these things, and some- 
times show their cure in the opposite spirit, but 
oftenest stop with the condemnatory criticism. 

Illinois was settled by two distinct streams of 
immigration. The first was along the Ohio river, 
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coming mostly from Virginia and North Carolina, 
and from those daughters of these two states 
which lie west of them and south of us, Tennes- 
see and Kentucky. This immigration was the 
earlicst, and settled the southern part of the 
State. Hence the civilization of southern IIli- 
nois is of slave-state origin, and inherits ir. great 
measure the characteristics of the paralyzed social 
death-life of those States. It is the ‘ valley of. dry 
bones,’ that waits the stirring of the prophet’s 
voice. Northern Illinois received the second and 
later stream of immigration which made its way 
along the great lakes, and is of New England and 
New York, especially. This brought along the 
free state civilization, with its powers and stir- 
ring life. There is the canal; there the railroads 
and great commerce ; there is the seat of the rap- 
id growth that for three decennial periods, in- 
cluding the present one, distinguishes ['inois ; 
there are the Colleges and Academies of the State : 
from the north of the State comes all we have of 
political Anti-Slavery and Anti-slavery sentiment : 
and there originate all movements for legal sup- 
pression of intemperance, and for free schools.— 
Such laws can hardly be enforced or carried out 
in this part of the State. 

Until lately I have had little to do officially, so 
to speak, as a leader or manager in social move- 
ments; but about a year ago there seemed to be 
an inviting opening in the educational movement: 
We have had no good school in our town fora 
long time, but several small and poor ones, at ir- 
regular intervals. A crisis arrived when it seem- 
ed to me that by giving up most of my other 
business, and giving my time and power toa 
school, I might shape the future school measures 
of this district, by uniting a divided and rather 
quarrelsome people by means of my personal pop- 
ularity among them, by raising the standard of 
education, and by my direct influence upon the 
minds of the young. As a pecuniary venture, it 
seems likely scarcely to repay me,—profit aside ; 
but I believe that it was and is the will of God 
that I should undertake the work, and that he 
will take care that I have just so much money as 
is necessary for his purposes; therefore I dare 
not be anxious, thoughI am often in financial 
straits. Furthermore, my position is one of so- 
cial power; most of my pupils love me, al! re- 
spect me, and my school is known as one where 
the scholars love the teacher and are interested 
in study, and where better order is kept than had 
been known in our school for many years, with 
but little penalty and without the ruinous spur of 
the emulation or rivalry system. 

To the office of teacher I elected myself: but 
power of another sort was placed in my hands 
by my fellow citizens. Additional legal restraints 
have been needed for a certain class of evil-doers, 
and our town obtained a special charter from the 
legislature. At the first election, 
majority of the voters chose me President of the 
Corporation. I had neither anticipated nor 
wished such a result; but as I had taken no mea- 
sures to gain the office, and yet I was called to 
it, I thought it not right to refuse it:—I accepted 
it, and have striven to prove myself the Christian 
officer, in all my official paths and steps. 

You will see then that I have had much to do 
with social movements and matters for a year 
past, as physician, teacher, officer, and man, and 
have needed the daily aid and inspiration of the 
heavenly powers. I gratefully acknowledge that 
it has not been wanting, and that I have hitherto 
been helped to labor in hope and faith, and for 
the future, when present results have seemed. un- 
attainable. My efforts are ‘devoted to the sove- 
reignty of Jesus Christ.’ * * Yours truly, 

8. W. 


THE CIRCULAR, 
ONEIDA, NOV. 22, 1855. 


Evidence of the ‘Good Time Coming.’ 
Our testimony that ‘the kingdom of God has 
come,’ which in its origin was based upon the 
Bible and interior experience, appears to us also 
to have a strong foundation, presumptive at least, 
in the state of things in the world around us.— 
All thinking minds are conscious that there is 
some mighty inflvence at work in the world that 
is sweeping it on with unwonted speed towards 
its destination, though few agree as to what that 
is. Events, each of which would once have eccy- 
pied years, now crowd so thick that the over- 
taxed memory fails to mark them. Discoveries 
and inventions spring forth on every hand. Vel- 
taire, only 70 years ago, ridiculed Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s prediction that men would travel fifty miles 

















where in his day the bear and the wolf disputed 
possession with the red man, in deserts where 
the bones of thirst-slain travelers lay whitening 
in the sun, or in the midst of the rank vegeta- 
tion and fatal malaria of the tropics. The dark 
places of the earth, such as China and Japan, are 
being opened to civilization and the Bible. Af- 
rica is explored—the Polar sea is reached. 





Three centuries ago, Galileo was imprisoned 
for teaching that the world was round; what a 
contrast to the state of things in this country 
now, when not only in science, but in religion—a 
subject on which man is much more tenacious— 
each one believes what he pleases, or what he can 
establish to his own satisfaction. No narrow 
prejudice need shackle the inquirer now. He 
may dive into the bowels of the earth, and read 
the record of God’s works written there. He 
may point his glass to the starry heavens, and 
record the facts he sees without fear of persecu- 
tion. Hemay experiment upon the subtle hu- 
man system, or the almost equally subtle ele- 
ments of electricity, hight and heat, or even hold 
converse with the dead, without being charged 
with necromancy, 

All these things indicate enlightenment, and in 
that respect alone they are good; but when we 
observe that they are every where preceded and 
followed by an increased spread of the Bible, and 
that their continual tendency is to bring about 
the consummation to which that book points all 
its precepts and its promises, by breaking up bar- 
barism, superstition and bigotry, diminishing war 
and promoting intercommunication and good feel- 
ings between men and nations, can we doubt that 
the same power that dictated the Bible is bring- 
ing them about ? 

The side we have presented is, however, but the 
negative one comparatively. While obstructions 
to universal unity are thus being removed by the 
combination of a multitude of unlooked-for caus- 
es, we may see in this country and some parts of 
Europe, which are probably best prepared for it, 
an irresistible current setting towards positive 
unity and combination of interests among men. 
This is illustrated in the various attempts at 
Communism which are springing up all over the 
country. We regard these movements as the net 
result of all that has taken place since Gutten- 
burg’s press first rescued the Bible from the 
locks of convents. And among these attempts 
after true society, we may expect to find the 
nearest approach to it in that one, whichever it is, 
that conforms most fully to the spirit of that 
book which has given existence to them all, and 
which realizes the active presence of that church 
who first tried Communism on earth, and whose 
efforts, since they received their thrones at the 
Second Coming, have been steadily directed to 


last April, a largathe work of preparing the world to receive the 


kingdom of God. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Arrival of the Pacific. 


CRIMEAN AFFAIRS, 
Gen. Sir William John Codrington is appointed 
commander-in-chief of the British army in the 
Crimea in place of Gen. Simpson. This appoint- 
ment is said to be popular with the army and with 
the English people. The new commander is only 
fifty years old, and (remarks the N. Y. Times,) 
‘had never seen any military service, except of a 
holiday kind, until he went to the Crimea. The 
circumstance of a man at his time of life taking 
the field for the first time, and gaining the highest 
command within eighteen months of his first 
fight, we believe to be unexampled in the his- 
tory of wars.’ 
Nothing worth reporting had taken place in the 
way of fighting. Indeed, the prospect of the ap- 
proaching winter, with its attendant sufferings, 
seems to have moderated the belligerent enthusi- 
asm of all parties: and rumors of peace and nego- 
tiations‘are again in circulation. 


The London Times says: ‘We believe there 
can be no doubt that the operations for the ex- 
pulsion of the Russians from the Crimea are aban- 
doned for the present season. The main body of 
both armies will at once gointo winter quarters. 
Five months of inactivity are thus before the 
armies of the East.’ 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN FRACAS. 

War with the United States! The British West- 
India Squadron increased! Diplomatic relations 
suspended, etc,! Such are the rumors that occupy 
the attention of both Americah and English 
ournals at the present time. No one however, 
we are confident, expects that war will actually 











an hour. Now it is done—and done in wilds 








Jand. It is exceedingly difficult to ascertain the 
lish version informs us, at one time, that the 
difficulty relates to the Mosquito question, and 


fitting out in the port of New York, (which is 
denied,) and still again, that a fillibustering expe. 
dition to Ireland is preparing in this country; 
and on the other hand, the British Government 
is charged with having violated the neutrality 
laws of the United States, by collecting ‘ recruits’ 
in this country to fight her battles in the East. 
EXPULSION OF FRENCH REFUGEES. 

The English Government has issued an order 
to expel from the island of Jersey the French po- 
litical offenders that have made it their place of 
refuge. At the head of the list, numbering thir- 
ty-six, stands the name of Victor Hugo—an 
eminent writer and poet. The cause assigned 
for this expulsion is, that one of their number, 
Felix Pyat, published an article in his paper 
(L’? Homme) on the alliance of Queen Victoria 
and Louis Napoleon, which proved unsavory to 
their majesties, 

FROM RUSSIA. 

A new levy has been ordered of ten men in 
every 1,000 inhabitants. This levy is to include 
the Jews, and is the eighth since the beginning 
of last year—the sum of which amounts to 25 
per cent. of the male population, able to bear 
arms. 

The Post learns from private advices, that the 
grain-producing districts on the borders of the 
Black Sea furnish this year a scanty and insuffi- 
cient harvest. The grasshoppers, the pest which 
has ravaged the fields of Utah in our hemisphere, 
have done great mischief to the growing wheat i in 
that region from which the granaries of the Rus- 
sian empire are filled, and from which, in past 
years, large quantities of grain have been export- 
ed to Western Europe. So great, it is said, has 
been the deficiency of the harvests of last sum- 
mer, that Russia is hkely to suffer a distressing 
dearth, and to regret deeply the state of things 
which closes her ports against supplies from oth. 
er countries. 

THE REACTION IN GERMANY. 

Not the least important item of intelligence 
received to-day by the Pacific relates to the ac” 
tion of the Germanic Diet at Frankfort upon the 
claim of the nobles of Wurtemberg, to be rein- 


baronial privileges which they renounced in 1848, 
when struck by the panic of the revolution.— 
They have sufficiently recovered from that panic 
to demand that the old state of things shall be 
restored. Accordingly, they make un application 
to this effect to the Diet at Frankfort, and we 
have the news to-day that the Diet took cogni- 
zance of the affair in itssittingon the 29th of Oct., 
and admitted the claim of the nobles. Thus we 
see that the Diet at Frankfort is nothing more or 
less than a great Juggernaut in the hands of the 
princes and nobles of Germany, for the purpose 
of crushing out the liberties of the people. Its 
action in reference to the nobles of Wurtemburg 
is a long stride in the reactionary movement, 
which seeks to brush away all traces of the revo- 
lution of .1848. This movement will continue 
until the people, exasperated by the wrongs thus. 
inflicted upon them, embrace the first oppor- 
tunity to precipitate a crisis and raise a revolu- 
tien.— Evening Post. 





FACTS AND TOPICS. 


—In 1854, Sir G. Grey, Governor of 
New Zealand, stated that he had visited nearly 
every one of the missionary stations, and that he‘ 
believed that out of 100,000 natives there were 
not more than one thousand who did not profess 
Christianity. It is estimated that 50,000 of these 
native Christians are in connection with the 
Church Missionary Society. All the arts of 
civilized life are springing up in the path of Christ- 
janity, and the island is fast becoming the very 
garden of the Southern Ocean. Such wonders 
hsth God wreught by the hands of a few feeble 
and unprotected missionaries.— Independent. 


—The Know Nothings in Louisiana 


have elected a Roman Catholic Governor. 


—The Cleveland Herald describes a 
machine for folding papers, now im operation in 
that establishment, and adds: ‘ This machine will 
fold at the rate of twenty-five hundred per hour, 
and if well fed do its work more perfectly than hu- 
man hands. Folding boys average about two 
hundred an hour; thus, allowing one boy feeder, 
this machine saves the labor of at least eleven boyss 
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daily issue where time is worth more than money, 
this machine is an important appendage. 

—‘Table-turning’ is again exciting 
considerable attention in London. Says a cor- 
respondent, ‘There is no tea-party where you 
would not find at least one or two ladies and as 
many gentlemen engaged in the business.’ And 
English journals discuss with some freedom the 
merits of ‘ spiritualism.’ 

—It is stated in the Friends’ Intel- 
ligence, from statistics, recently published in Eng- 
land, that while the average duration of human 
life is estimated at thirty-three years, that among 
the Friends is an average of fifty-one years. 











An Oneida Journal, 


Sunday, Nov. 18.—We like to have a lively 
book for our reading in the bag-bees—something 
entertaining rather than didactic or abstruse ; and 
as one of our itinerants had brought home the 
‘Lamplighter,’ we concluded to take up that. 
None of us had read it, but several recollected 
at the time it appeared, two or three years ago, 
it was the subject of many a newspaper notice, 
and was puffed to the highest degree. It was rep- 
resented as almost equal to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
and the authoress, quite a young lady, was class- 
ed with Mrs. Stowe, as another brilliant speci- 
men of American female talent. We commenced 
the book with favorable anticipations. The read- 
ing had gone on quietly for several days, but to- 
day an involuntary criticism burst out. It was 
excited, not so much by the book itself perhaps, 
as by the recollected puffs, which now appeared 
so disproportioned to the merit of the perform- 
ance. The book is good enough as to its senti- 
mental intention, but deficient decidedly in pith 
and interest. We should not criticise it as a bad 
book, but neyer should praise it asa book of 
thrilling interest or artistic power. There isa 
great deal of talk in it—comparatively little 
incident and adventure; the talk is common talk 
‘ drawn out? as one of our blacksmiths phrases it, 
to a wonderful thinness and insipidity. We are 
sick of newspaper advertisements of books, and 
shall expect to be disappointed if we take them 
for half what they say. 

Monday, Nov. 19.—A present of a barrel of 
sweet potatoes from Newark friends, and of a 120 
acre Land warrant worth $130, from our often 
giving brother G. W. Robinson of Baldwinsville. 
Accompanying the gift he writes:—* Thus the 
avails of service in war, are transferred to the 
service of the Prince of Peace where they of right 
belong.” ———We were saying last week as one 
pleasant day followed another, that this Novem- 
ber did not correspond to the description of the 
poetry in Putnam’s Magazine: 

‘¢ The wild November comee again 
Beneath a vail of rain, 

The night wind blows its folds aside, 
Her face is full of pain.” 

And as we went a milking one evening at sun- 
down and looked up and saw the sky without a 
cloud, and covered all over with a rosy summer 
hue, and remembered that the morning was bright 
and sperkling, ushering ina genial, balmy day, 
we said to a companion, ‘November does not 
always have 

“The palest morns that ever dawned, 
The dreariest of eves.”’ 

To day however realizes the poetry—it is wild 
November with her fave full of pain. There is 
anguish in the clouds, and moans in the wind, and 
a dreary snow is blowing and falling, and alto- 
gether it is the poet's ideal. 

Tuesday, Nov. 20.—We have now the ringing 
music of six new forges that have been built and 
put in operation in the room directly under our 
office. Our ideas have to fashion themselves to the 
clink, clink, of the busy hammers, and though we 
do not by any means dislike the neighborhood of 
our trap-smith associates, we sometimes question 
whether the effect will not be that they will pro- 
duce better traps than we shall editorials. How- 
ever, treating the matter poetically, we can say 
with Lungfellow in his ‘ Village Blacksmith,’ 

‘¢ Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the !esson thou hast taught ! 
Thus at the flaming forge of Life 
Our fortunes must be wrought, 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought !” 

By the way, the Christian Spiritualist is quite 
Wrong in imputing a recent article in the Circular 
to the authorship of Mr. J. H. Noyes, as he sel_ 
dom writes for the paper now, butis a regular 
and efficient practitioner at one of the above 
tamed forges. The article in question was by 
a lady, who has formerly been known to our 
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readers under the signature of ‘u.,’? but whose 
contributions with those of the other office asso- 
ciates are now inserted without mark, 

Wednesday, Nov. 21.—Several characters have 
been criticised under our new system, which 
proves to be well adapted to the cunditions of a 
large Association. The ‘foreman’ of the jury 
chosen by any volunteer, presents his case the 
first opportunity, and says promptly what he has 
to say, giving the opinion of four who by their 
selection are assumed to be good judges in the 
case ; and this fair opening makes it easy for oth- 
ers to speak, who endorse what is said, amplify 
and illustrate, or add something new, as they 
please—the whole criticism not occupying more 
than twenty minutes. Thirty or forty members 
have registered their names, (with those of their 
jury,) wishing to be considered candidates for 
criticism as opportunity offers. Perhaps some 
of these criticisms will be daguerreotyped for 
the Circular. 

Arrrvats.—C. Ellis, Mrs. Marks and two child- 
ren, from Drummondville, C. W.; Mr. I., (a 
young man until recently a member of the Leb- 
anon Shakers,) visiting his father; Mr. Knowles 
from a tour to Jefferson Co., bringing with him 
five new cows to add to the dairy, making our 
present stock of the cattle kind amount to over 
fifty. 





Egotism--its Character and Cure. 

Egotism is not simple attention to 
self: it is wndwe attention, and that is to 
say, untruthful attention to self. It is 
attention to self to the neglect of due 
attention to other beings. The law of 
God thoroughly displaces egotism, and 
yet it does not displace attention to self. 
It demands that we shall ‘love the Lord 
our God with all our hearts, and our 
neighbor as ourself” Attention to self is 
here recognized, but it is reduced to its 
true proportion-—it is communized ; and 
this distinguishes it from egotism. 

How is it possible to displace egotism ? 
To this question there is but one answer— 
by the Spirit oftruth. Egotism is undue 
attention to self ; but who shall say what 
is due attention in any and every case ? 
No fixed rule can be given. Infinite 
knowledge, always at its post is the only 
power that can accurately determine for 
us the relations and proportions of self to 
other beings. It will follow, therefore, 
that nothing but the action of the om- 
niscient Spirit of God upon us can ‘make 
our attention to self truthful. Inspira- 
tion is thecure for egotism, and the only 
cure. It is the connection of our individ- 
uality with an omniscient, truthful spirit. 
The Spirit of truth is the true solvent of 
our individuality. If our egotism can 
come up into connection with the Spirit 
of truth, so that it is dissolved and held 
in solution by that element, then by the 
action of sympathy with that element, 
always present in us, we shall have an in- 
fallible instinct, that will be as sure as 
the sense of concord in music, guiding our 
thoughts and speech accurately, so that 
every vibration we make in the spiritual 
sphere will have a communized charac- 
ter. 

The Spirit of truth is a harmonizer of 
individualities. Ten thousand or ten 
million individualities dissolved into that 
Spirit, will perfectly harmonize with each 
other. There will be no centralization of 
individuals to generate discord and com- 
petition. Individuality of itself tends to 
hardness and centralization, ending in 
selfishness of the most perfect kind ; and 
individuality penetrated and spiritualized 
by any of the inferior principalities, in 
heaven or on earth, i. e., by the world, the 
flesh, or the devil, which are the other 
menstruums that men recognize, is indi- 
viduality still, There isno element that 





fairly dissolves it, but the Spirit of truth ; 


and that does soften, and hold it in solu- 
tion. 

The love of attention to yourself, like 
every other passion, instead of being im- 
poverished will be enriched by Christ ; 
and it iseasy tosee how. Under the 
fashion of the world, you are excluded 
from talking about yourself. It is as- 
sumed that that is egotism, of course — 
Though you are allowed to think about 
yourself as much as you choose, you are 
forbidden to manifest your thoughts, or 
say what is transpiring within you. You 
are thus debarred from a great field of in- 
teresting, and of itself, innocent conver- 
sation. But deliver up the kingdom to 
Christ, so that you come within the reach 
of his instinct in conversation, and you 
will have freedom to talk about yourself; 
and your talk about yourself will he seen 
to be, not egotism, but inspired attention 
to yourself, and will harmonize with the 
thoughts of every one who is inspired. 
Get your thoughts communized, and you 
will get your wterance communized, by 
the same process. 

There is nothing pleasanter to good 
taste than the free warbling of what in 
form would be egotistical talk, if you 
have a spiritual perception that it isa 
communized spirit that is talking. Paul 
speaks about himself in a way that the 
rules of common writing would call ego- 
tistical ; but you can feel nothing egotis- 
tical in what he says. You have a feel- 
ing that the public interest is concerned 
in whatever he says about himself. 

When we get our thoughts fairly into 
conjunction with the Spirit of truth, so 
that our individuality is combined with 
the influence of this great solvent, we 
may talk about ourselves as much as we 
please—we may say what we think. Our 
thoughts will be good and comely, and 
will flow freely into*words. 

We ultimately may find that autobiog- 
raphy is the most legitimate of all pro- 
ductions ; and that when the Spirit of 
truth gets possession of us, we shall talk 
more about ourselves, than anything else. 
A man can handle the truths in himself, 
and that he is acquainted with by his own 
experience, a great deal better than he 
can philosophize about things outside. 





A Temptation and its Duplicate. 

Disobedience and trouble came into the 
world in connection with the passion of 
alimentiveness. By eating the forbidden 
fruit at the instigation of the devil, Adam 
and Eve admitted him to a spiritual part- 
nership with them in the enjoyment of 
that passion, and the diabolical complica- 
tion thus originated has continued ever 
since, causing all the mischief, the false 
appetite, intemperance and other miseries, 
which are found to beset eating and drink- 
ing. It is not natural or accountable on 
ordinary principles, that men should abuse 
themselves with excess, or become the 
slaves of bad food and drink; and the 
fact that they do almost invariably mani- 
fest some such perversion must be ascribed 
to the intimate presence of an un- 
natural and infernal principle that infests 
the channels of alimentive attraction. 

Under these circumstances some special 
work would seem to be necessary for our 
recovery from this terrible partnership 
that therace had fallen into, in relation 
to its leading passion ; and that special 
work is seen to have been most perfectly 





and comprehensively executed in the his- 
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tory of Christ. Reversing the process of 
Adam and Eve’s defection, Christ com- 
menced his vareer by a forty days fast— — 
successfully withstanding the devil’s so- 
licitations to eat, even when he was ‘an 
hungered.’ By this continence and 
steadfast attention to the Father in cir- 
cumstances of temptation, the devi] was 
starved out, and compelled in that case 
to dissolve his connection. The devil 
‘Jeaveth him, and behold angels came 
and ministered unto him.’ Thus Christ 
obtained his liberty, and a beginning was 
made for the race. 

But how is his victory to be extended ? 
By every one’s following his example of a 
forty days’ fast ? No: he has a better 
plan. He steps into the devil’s position, 
and invites men to eat and drink, i. e., he 
institutes a sacred feast of memory of 
himself. And in yielding to his move- 
ment in the matter, we come into the 
same kind of spiritual partnership with 
Christ that Adam and Eve by a similar 
compliance entered mto with Satan. 

The ordinance of the Lord’s supper is 
very significant in this light, as a means 
of extending the redemption which Christ 
had gained in the alimentive department. 
It is the duplicate of Satan’s original in- 
trigue—a temptation to eat in a good 
way, as that was in an evil way. He does 
not set his disciples upon fasting, (the 
negative work of separation from the 
devil which he had himself accomplished,) 
but he takes bread and wine, and calling 
them around him, and giving thanks, 
says, ‘ THIS Is MY BODY which is given for 
you: this doin remembrance of me-..-.. 
This cup is the new testament in my 
blood which is shed for you.’ Thus, as 
confessors of Christ, eating and drinking 
becomes the holiest and most beautiful 
act. Instead of finding a snare and a curse 
in our food and drink, we find the pres- 
ence of Christ, the body and blood of our 
resurrection Lord. 

In the light of this truth, the best 
and only final way to make men temper- 
ate and chaste in their appetites, is to 
teach them the significance of the Lord’s 
supper, and to observe it always. Teach 
them the efficacy of doing all things in 
the name of Christ. This will be found 
successful when all restrictive laws shall 
have failed. 





A Mother’s Experience, 
I am a parent living in Community. I 
do not see much of my son. I am drafted 

in one department of business and he in — 
another. I meet him in our social gath- 
erings, at the table, &c., but my chances 
for personal influence over him are less 
than they would be in my own private 
household. He is being educated by his 
young associates, and by the spirit and 
institutions of the Community. His 
character will be formed I see, not by me, 
but by the whole family influence here. 
He will be modeled by the standard of 
the Association. My only way then to 
fulfil a parent’s duty to him and satisfy 
philoprogenitive care, is to seek the eleva- 
tion and highest improvement of the 

whole Community. Thus, inCommunism | 
that strong instinct which ieads all to 
seek the good of their offspring, works in 


favor of benevolence instead of selfishness. 


And after all a parent’s influence is not 
the best—it is liable to points of weak- 
ness. Many children are more in dan- . 
ger from the special influence of their 
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parents, than from the influence of others 
less likely to be blinded by affection. — 
In no case is a parent’s influence suf- 
ficient. In the present disposal of my 
son, I have much more confidence that 
he will grow up to be a good man, and all 
that I desire, than I should have if his pa- 


rents had the chief management of him. 


‘ * * 


A oR ly er TO 

It is asource of pleasure to me to think 
of the change that has taken place in my 
spirit since joining the Association, in re- 
gard to labor, particularly certain kinds 
that I formerly had a distaste for. I am 
now engaged in a business that was once 
the most repulsive to me—working at the 
forge and anvil. But there is inex- 
haustible entertainment, I find, in putting 
the material for our steel-traps through 
' the several different processes that are 
required to complete the manufacture. 
There will be continually some compari- 
son suggested to awaken a train of thought 
in the mind of one who is working a piece 
of iron or steel toconvert it to some use- 
ful purpose. The several heatings and 
hammerings it is subjected to are some 
what similar to the processes that our 
spirits undergo in being converted from 
the unworked state in which the Spirit of 
truth finds us, to harmonious membership 
in an Association. The change is not 
less perceptible in the latter case than 
the former, and it awakens sincere grat- 
itzde to God for every process we go 
through to be made fit vessels of the 


spirit of Christ. J. H. B. 
eee 
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The Filbert. 

What is known as the wild filbert, or hazle- 
nut of this country, differs from the filbert 
of Europe, though they are undoubtedly of the 
same species ; the English filbert being the re- 
sult of careful selection and long cultivation 
of the best varieties of the shrub. I had been 
informed that the filbert would not fruit in 
this climate, but on tria! of a couple of twigs 
which I planted in my garden near Niagara 
Falls, I found them to grow finely. Last year 
a few fine specimens of fruit ripened. This 
year I had the pleasure of seeing what must 
have been a good sprinkle of excellent nuts, that 
had been taken from one of the trees. This 
gives me encouragement to extend its cultiva- 
tion among our Communes, and to recommend 
it also to all the lovers of variety and beauty, 
with those that appreciate the delicate flavor of 
the filbert. The shrub or tree is very orna- 
mental, and might be planted in hedges for 
screens, or in Jawns for ornaments, in which 
case a crop of fruit might be expected ; but 
the better the cultivation the more and better 
the fruit is likely tobe. The kind which I 
have, though the genuine Engiish filbert, is not 
so thinly shelled as some varieties, but may be 
more hardy. The husk or burr covers the nut 
about half its length, while some varieties pro- 
ject over and form a point, inclosing the nut 
altogether. Some of the wild hazlenuts of 
this country, do the same, but this seems only 
a freak of nature, as it does not affeet the 
qnality or add to the beauty of the nut. The 
late frosts in spring, I think might be the pria- 
cipal cause of unfruitfulness of the filbert in 
this country ; but some location probably may 
be found in all plaees where it will fruit. The 
trees which I have, grow in the open garden, 
with no other protection than surrounding fruit 
trees and the open garden fence. C. Ex.is. 





Tit Bits. 
. . . . Principles instruct us—precepts guide us 
—butexemples move us. . 
True modesty’s a discerning grace, 
And only blushes in its proper place. 
.... A more glorious victory cannot be gained 
over another man than this, that when the injury 


begins-on his part the kindness should begin on 
ours.— Tillotson. 

. .. . Aman will be what his own most cherished 
feelings are. Ifhe encourages a noble generosity, 
every feeling will be enriched by it; if he nurse 
bitter and envenomed thoughts his own spirit will 
absorb the poison. 

. . . . Joy is one of the greatest panaceas of life, 
It braces the nerves, makes the heart dance to 
pleasant music, and the very soul ring again with 
harmonious sounds. It is the delight of the good, 
makes sunshine when there would be all shadow 
and gloom, promotes domestic happiness, and drives 
away sorrow, and prepares the mind for the exi- 
gencies of the future; so laugh on, but laugh 
discreetly, and indue season. Exuberant mirth 
does not become any one. 





All’s for the Best. 
BY MARTIN F. TUPPER. 


All’s for the best ; be sanguine and cheerful; . 
Trouble and sorrow are friends in disguise ; 

Nothing but folly goes faithless and fearful ; 
Courage forever is happy and wise ; 

All for the best,—-if a man would but know it; 
Providence wishes us all to be blest ; 

This is no dream of the pundit or poet ; 
Heaven is gracious, and—All’s for the best! 


All for the best! set this on your standard, 
Soldier of sadness, or pilgrim of love, 

Who tothe shores of despair may have wandered 
A way-wearied swallow, or heart stricken dove: 

All for the best !—be a man but confiding, 
Providence tenderly governs the rest, 

And the frail bark of His creature is guiding, 
Wisely and warily, All for the best. 


All for the best! then fling away terrors, 
Meet all your fears and your foes in the van, 
And in the midst of your dangers or errors 
Trust like a child, while you strive like a man: 
All’s for the best !—unbiased, unbounded, 
Providence reigns from the east to the west ; 
And by both wisdom and mercy surrounded, 





Hope and be happy that All’s for the best. 





To those who know how to use it, the philoso- 
phy of the following article is good, and it is safer 
we believe for any one than the precepts of fear, 
or artificial medication : 

What Appetite Means. 

“¢ Asking for,’ that is the meaning. Who 
asks? Nature ; in other words, the law of our 
being, the instinct of self-preservation, wisely 
and benevolently implanted in every living 
thing, whether animal, worm or weed. 

‘¢ Vielding to this appetite is the preservation 
of all life and health, below man ; he alone ex- 
ceeds it, and, in consequence, sickens and dies 
thereby, long before his prime, in countless 
instances. ‘ 

‘“* The fact is not recognized as generally as 
it ought to be, that a proper attention to the 
‘ askings’ of nature, not only maintains health, 
but is one of the safest, sarest, and most per- 
manent methods of curing disease. 

“Tt is eating without an appetite, which, 
in many instances, is the last pound which 
breaks the camel’s back; nature had taken 
away the appetite, had closed the house for 
necessary repairs, but, in spite of her, we 
‘ forced down some food,’ and days, and weeks, 
and months of illness followed, if not by cholera, 
cramp, colic, or sudden death. 

‘¢ In disease, there are few who cannot re- 
call instances where a person was supposed to 
be in a dying conditior and in the delirium of 
fever, or otherwise, had arisen avd gone to the 
pail or pitcher, and drank an enormous quantity 
of water, or have gone to the pantry, and eat- 
en largely of some unusual food, and forthwith 
began to recover. We frequently speak of 
persons getting well having the strongest kind 
of an appetite, the indulgence of which reason 
and science would say would be fatal. 

** We found out many years ago, when en- 
gaged in the general practice of medicine, that 
when the patient was convalescing, the best 
general rule was, eat not an atom you do not 
relish ; eat anything in moderation which your 
appetite craves, from a pickle dow to sole-leath- 
er. Nature is like a perfect housekeeper ; 
she knows better what is wanting in her house 
than anybody else can tell her. The body in 
disease craves that kind of food which contains 
the element it most needs. This is one of the 
most important facts in human hygiene; and 
yet we do not recollect to have ever seen it 
embodied in so many words. We have done 
so, to render it practical ; and to make it re- 
membered, we state a fact of recent occur- 
rence. 

“¢ Some three years ago a daughter of James 
Damon, of Chesterfield, fell Ges a flight of 
stairs, bringing on an illness from which it was 
feared she would not recover. She did how- 
ever recover except the loss of hearing and 
sight. Her appetite, for some weeks called 
for nothing but raisins and candy, and, since 
last fall, nothing but apples were eaten. A few 
weeks ago she commenced eating maple buds ; 
since which time she has nearly regained her 
former health and activity, and her sight and 





hearing are restored. 
** Weall, perhaps, have observed that cats 


and other animals when apparently ill, go out 
and crop a particular grass or weed. In applv- 
ing these fucts, let us remember to indulge this 
‘ asking for’ of Nature, in sickness, especially 
iu moderation ; feeling our way along by 
gradually increasing amounts ; thus keeping on 
the safe side. We made this one of our ae es 
and most inflexible rules of practice. »—Hall’s 
Journal of Health. 





A Shiftless System. 

The Tribune in discussing the morals of retail 
commerce, tcuches upon the evils resulting from 
the existence of the large class of non-producing 
middle-men, who stand between the producer and 
the consumer, as follows: 


Political economy teaches that the greater 
number there is of unproductive members, that 
is, producers of no value ina community, the 
less prosperous, in proportion to the number of 
the unproductive class, will,that community be. 
The retailer produces nothing ; he adds value 
to nothing. He purchases of the wholesale 
dealer in the gross, and he sells to the con- 
sumer in detail, adding to the price of the 
commodities he traffics in, the cost of his living. 
Common sense tells us that the fewer mem- 
bers of society thus engaged, the less the incum- 
brance upon the industry of the community. 

Seventy-five millions of dollars per annum 
are expended in this city alone on the absolute 
necessaries of life; and to effect this vast in- 
terchange, our machinery is of the most im- 
perfect and costly character possible. It is 
not a correct medium—more, it is not the 
best one practicable. The remedy lies, pri- 
marily, in the facilitation of exchanges; and, 
secondly, in lessening expenses by aggregating 
labor. We have our staple commodities pass 
through too many hands before they reach the 
consumer; and then we have the operations of 
our retailers too much contracted by subdivision’ 
and resubdivision. 

We will try to throw light upon our case.—— 
A miller in Virginia has a thousand barrels of 
flour to sell. Their cash value is seven dollars 
and fifty cents per barrel. The consumer in 
this city pays at the rate of thirteen dollars for 
that same flour when baked into bread. There 
isan enhancement of five dollars and fifty 
cents upon the price of a barrel of flour in its 
transit from the miller to the consumer. Is 
this “‘the only true principle of trade?” <A 
melancholy conclusion truly. When we read 
of a house in Boston netting two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars during the last year by 
their operations ;in flour, we are conscious that 
we are reading a false state of things. This 
sum netted by one particular house does ‘not 
add to the wealth of the community. It is 
the earnings of unproductive labor. That 
amount saved to the community in the price 
of bread, would have enabled the consumer to 
buy other commodities to precisely that amount ; 
hence, the productive industry of the country 
was injured to just the amount that was ab- 
stracted from the pockets of the community by 
the operations of the above house. 

All this is very true. And it isequally true 
that the evils here described are the legitimate 
outgrowth of that principality of selfishness to 
which the whole world is in bondage. So long 
as men act upon the grab-game principle, it cannot 
be expected that a much better state of things 
will exist. It seems to us that the remedy which 
the Tribune proposes can be brought to bear only 
through the agency of Communism. The Pente- 
costal principle of community of interest, of 
distribution to every man as he has need, of car- 
ing one for another, will ;put an end to the para- 
sites of the social body—-middle-men and non- 
producers. 





Wine Prospects. 


An able writer on the subject of ‘ American 
wines,’ in a former number of our magazine, 11- 
lustrates the possibility that, before long, the 
world may be obliged to rely wholly upon this 
country for its supply of wine. The geographical 
hmits of the United States are almost precisely 
the same as those in which are produced the 
finest grapes of Europe. By a patent office re- 
port of 1853, it appears that the value of the 
wines preduced in the United States amounted 
to two millions of dollars; ten thousand dollars 
more than the value of the tobacco crop. 

There is not an indigenous grape in Europe; the 
stock is of Asiatic origin, and was originally in- 
troduced amongst the islands of the Archipelago 
by the Phenicians. The wild grape of Persia, 
having been propagated through many centuries 
by means of cuttings—a method of reproduction 
opposed to nature—has at length been attacked 
by one common fatal disorder, called the ‘oidium,’ 
which threatens to annihilate it, unless recourse 
can be had tosome native source. 

In view of the apparently hopeless failure of 
the wine crop in Madeira and Portugal, in Italy, 
and other parts of the continent, and the adapt- 





edness for the grape culture which is said to exist 
in every part of our Union, this subject assumes 


considerable importance. It is said that there 
are not less than a hundred sorts of grapes in 
this country, and that the indigenous varieties in 
our own State are as fine, and, in many respects, 
more desirable than are produced in any other 
part of the world. 

Climate, soils, species, and modes of culture 
vary. It is, therefore, highly probable that this 
universal disease arises from the method of prop- 
agation. Europe, accordingly, will have to return 
to the wild grapes of the steppes of Asia, or re- 
sort to those of America. The potato, propa- 
gated by cuttings, also seems destined to fatal 
decay at the end of 300 years ; while the grape 
has survived, for 3000 years, this mode of propa- 

ation. 

Should the original tuber from its South Amer- 
ican source be reintroduced, it would require years 
before it would become the mealy, delightful po- 
tato now common with us. So our native grape 
has a tough skin, and lacks the flavor which is 
attained by a few years of cultivation. France pro- 
duces annually 924,000,000 of gallons of wine, 
estimated to be worth nearly 140,000,000 of dol- 
lars, and other parts of the continent scarcely 
less in proportion.—Putnam’s Monthly. 





An Underground Alliance. 


The successful accomplishment of the Thames 
Tunnel has directed the scientific mind in that 
line, and the result has been that we are in 
five years from this time to have a tunnel ‘be- 
neath the English Channel, running from 
Boulogne to Dover. 

M. Favre, a distinguished French engineer, 
accompanied by several hydrographers and en- 
gineers, has lately been engined in surveying 
the neighboring coasts, and taking sountlings 
with the view of immediately carrying out this 
magnificent project. 

The tunnel will be about eighteen and a 
half miles in length, to which must be added 
about a mile and a half that will run under the 
shore on each side, in order to give the neces- 
sary gradual ascent from the tunnel to the sur- 
face of the earth. 

The distance between the top of the arch of 
the tunnel [7] will never be less than 27 yards, 
so that all danger of the ocean breaking through 
will be avoided by this enormous thickness of 
what may be called the wall of the tunnel.— 
This tunnel will be lined with a double arch, 
the first of granite and of impermeable cement, 
the second of thin iron plates pierced like a 
colander with small holes, so that the slightest 
leakage will be instantly discovered. 

Through this tunnel it is intended that an at- 
mospheric railroad shall be established, thereby 
avoiding the smoke consequent on the use of 
the ordinary locomotive, by which the transit 
from end to end will be performed in twenty- 
five minutes, and all the terrible sea-sickness, 
so awful to the continent-seeking cockney, en- 
tirely avoided. 

The cost of the whole is estimated in round 
numbers at 100,000,000f., or $20,000,000, 
and the cost of each yard will be 2,695f., or 
$539.—LV. Y. Times. 





Husk Beps.—No one who has not tried 

them knows the value of husk beds. Certainly 
mattresses would not be used if husk beds 
were tried. They are not only more pliable 
than mattresses, but are more durable. The 
first cost is but trifling. ‘T'o have husks nice 
they may be split after the manner of splitting 
straw for braiding. The finer they are split the 
softer will be the bed, although they will not 
be likely to last as long as when’ they are put 
in whole. Three barrels full, well stowed in, 
will fill a good sized tick, that is, after they 
have been split. The bed will always be light, 
the husks do not become matted down like 
feathers, and they are certainly more healthy 
to sleep on. Feather beds ought to be done 
away with, especially in warm weather. For 
spring summer, and fall, husk beds ought to be 
‘all tbe go,’ and such undoubtedly will be the 
case when they are once brought into use.—- 
There is no better time to procure husks than 
when corn is being harvested, and the husks 
will be much nicer and cleaner when corn is 
cut up at the bottom and put in stacks. They 
do not become so dry and weather beaten. It 
is calculated that a good husk bed will last 
from twenty-five to thirty years —New Eng- 
land Farmer. 
In our husking bees this fall, one might have 
noticed two or three women lingering about the 
forsaken encampments, or at work on the outside 
of the circle, stuffing their aprons, or filling bags 
with the best of fhe husks. They were our bed 
purveyors, and in the course of the corn-harvest- 
ing, gathered husks enough for more than thirty 
beds, to take the place of straw, or, for any who 
choose, of feathers 





Co Correspondents. 
R. S. De L.—Ten dollars for the Circular with thanks, 
S. W.—The books are forwarded as directed. 


Lerrers not Ornerwise ACKNOWLEDGED.—J. J. 





Franks, W. P. Champlin, C. Smith, P. M. Foote. 














